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It is to be doubted whether he 
will ever find the way to heaven 
who desires to go thither alone. 

E FELTHAM. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


WHAT THE SNOWFLAKE 
SAID. 


BY WILLIAM BRUNTON, 


ERHAPS, my little friends, 
you think a snowflake would 
have no idea of duty; but it 

has, and is very faithful to it, and 
does all it can to help the world 
along. This is the reason why I 
wish to tell what a snowflake said 
to me as I watched it fall like a 
feather from the sky. 

It was on one of the early days 
of December, — dark December, 
as we call it; and it was dark 
that day, because it was getting 
ready to storm. The sun came 
out for a few minutes after his 
rising, but retreated again as 
quickly as he could under a bank 
of clouds that spread over his 
glory, black as a belt of pines 
seen at twilight. Then the dull 
gray gathered everywhere above, 
a creeping silence spread over the 
earth, and, looking up, I saw the 
lovely snowflake sailing softly. 
As it floated about it seemed to 
me to be calling to its playmates, 
telling them to follow; and they 
did. So as it was the first to 
start, you can easily see that 
before it ventured on this journey 
it must have spoken somewhat 
like this: — 

“Children of the sky, it will 
not do for us to remain in our 
comfortable cloud-home: the world 
below needs us; and while it is as 
peaceful and beautiful here as we 
can wish for, it will not do for us 
to live in selfish content ; we must 
be helpers of the earth, and pro- 
tect it the best we can from the 
cold of winter. <A little while ago 
it was the rain-drops which were 
wanted, and they went at the call 
of spring and summer to feed the 
streams and the rivers, and to 
fall pattering on the leaves of the 
forest and the grass of the field ; 
but now the leaves are withered 
and dead, the flowers are no more, 
they are hidden away as seeds, 
and we need to keep them warm, 
and be a covering of beauty and 


go 


blessing to what seems like a forsaken world We 
are to show that there is always supply for need, and 
just according to the need; for God has willed it so. 
Come, sisters, come, follow me round the homes of 
men; the little ones shall laugh to see us come, and 
watch us out of the windows ; then in sport they shall 
‘play with us, — building their forts, storming castles, 
making their images in the garden, and being merry 
as true boys and girls may.” 

All this, and more of the like kind, I feel sure that 
it said; for the thought is the mother of words, and 
deeds are but another way of saying what we think. 
When we do good, we stir others to imitate us or to 
help us, and that is why it is always worth while for 
us to be and do our best. 

Well, after this excellent speech, there was a 
flutter among the snowflakes all at once, as when you 
come across a flock of pigeons quietly feeding in the 
fields, and make them half rise in fear. The wind 
blew a note of warning, and then whispered encour- 
agement to them as they started on their mission, 
following their leader. Of course you have watched 
them and seen how graceful and yet timid they are 
in their approach. ‘Vhey whirl in bashful playfulness 
in the air, they seem undecided whether to return or 
fall; but ever their companions descend, and so they 
settle everywhere in silent joy, and carpet the world 
as far as the eye can see. 

Then it is that the snowflake speaks to children ; 
and if you can only understand the sign language, 
this is what it says to you : — 

“Children, you and I are friends because the same 
Father in heaven made us. He made all things 
beautiful in their time. Whatever he calls into being 
he blesses with a beanty that is the soul of it. You 
are the crown of the world, however, and it.is given 
to you to be whiter than snow in your thoughts, to 
be pure in your words, to be helpful in all your ways. 
Remember my word to you is, Be clean in your heart. 
Iam soiled after a little while; but you can grow 
fairer every day in your mind, as the bud of a white 
lily that opens in the sunshine. ‘Then you must help, 
and not question too much, because you are small. 
You must ever be ready with a smile, a good word, 
or a kind deed. Help at home by being pleasant, 
help at school by being obedient, have the spirit of 
usefulness, and every one will love you, And, last of 
all, be cheerful when things look dark about you and 
cold. Be your own true selves, and God will bless 

you.” 


OUT-OF-DOORS ARITHMETIC. 


App bright buds, and sun, and flowers, 
New green leaves and fitful showers, 
To a bare world, and the sum 

Of the whole to “ Spring ” will come. 


Multiply these leaves by more, 

And the flowers by a score ; 

The result —if found aright — 

Will be “ Summer,” long and bright. 


Then divide the flowers and sun 
By gray clouds and storms begun, 
And the quotient found will be 
Autumn,” over land and sea. 


From this then subtract the red 

Of the leaves up overhead — 

Also every flower in sight, 

And you’ye “ Winter,” cold and white. 
Primary Education. 


In proportion as our mind is enlarged, we dis- 
cover a greater number of men of originality. 
Commonplace people see no difference between one 


man and another. PASCAL. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
A BUTTERFLY’S MISSION. 
BY DOROTHY DEAN. 


T was a blustering March morning. A wintry 
wind raged furiously, as though it knew it must 
soon give place to summer breezes, and was 

bent on making the most of its last opportunity. 
It swept along streets ; it rushed around corners; it 
whistled up alleys; it pounced upon the unlucky 
pedestrian, seemingly from all quarters at once, 
taking away his breath and trying to lift him off his 
feet; it knocked at every door and rattled every 
window, and even penetrated into the warm and cosey 
office where Dr. Marion West sat at her desk. 

Glancing towards the window from -which the 
chilly gust came, the doctor’s eye fell upon a pale 
yellow object fluttering feebly on the carpet. Taking 
it up, she found it was a butterfly. 

“You poor little thing!” exclaimed the doctor, in 
pitying surprise, “How came you here so early 4 
Surely, it must be a mistake ; but I’ll provide for you 
the best I can.” And she tenderly set the butterfly 
on a fragrant tea-rose which was just opening its pink 
petals to the light. ; 

As she stood watching the fragile thing slowly and 
feebly waving its wings, while the wild wind beat 
against the windows, and wondered why the little 
creature was sent into the world at such an unseason- 
able time, the door opened, and a woman entered. 
She was a poor woman, with a worn, sad face, 
wearing a shawl much too thin for the bitter 
weather. 

“Oh, Doctor!” she cried, “it’s about me little 
Johnnie I’ve come this mornin’, He’s no better at 
all, an’ it’s breakin’ me heart to see him layin’ there 
so white an’ still, takin’ no notice of anythin’, an’ all 
the time askin’ me when will it be summer. Ain’t 
there anythin’ more ye can do for him, Doctor? 
He’s all I have in the world.” 

“T will go to see Johnnie this morning, Mrs. 
McCarty,” answered the doctor; “I will do all I can 
for him. We must leave the rest with God.” 

After the poor mother had gone, Dr. West sat a 
moment and thought of the sick child in his cheerless 
home. ‘Too delicate for this severe climate, he had 
quietly and painlessly faded away, until now, when 
warmth and sunshine would soon be here, he seemed 
to have slipped too far to be called back to life and 
health. 

Well the doctor knew that medicine could not save 
him. If only he could be roused, if only he could he 
made to keep his hold on life until the balmy air and 
sunshine of spring should have come, he might be 
saved. 

She glanced at the butterfly, and said aloud, “ Poor 
things, you are much alike, and I wish I could bring 
you both the summer.” 

Then a happy thought lighted wp her face. Wrap- 
ping the rosebush, butterfly and all, in many folds 
of tissue paper, she took it into her carriage and 
drove to the narrow, dirty street, and climbed the 
many stairs which led to the attic where Johnnie 
lived. 

The one room which Mrs. MeCarty and her boy 
called home was very clean, but oh, so poor and 
bare! 

There was nothing bright or pretty for the child’s 
eyes to rest upon, nothing to amuse him during the 
long hours when his mother was away, earning the 
money for their support. 

The pale face on the pillow smiled a welcome to 
the doctor, for great-hearted Dr. West was loved in 
this, as in many another dark home. 

“T have brought you a bit of summer, Johnnie,” 
said the doctor cheerily, as she unwrapped the rose- 
bush and set it, with the tiny butterfly still clinging 
to the half-open rose, on a chair close to the little 
fellow’s pillow. 

Into Johnnie’s eyes flashed a light, and into his 


cheek crept a faint color, for the first time in many 
weeks, 

“Ts it mine, Dr. West ? Is it all mine?” he asked 
eagerly. “Oh, see the butterfly! I didn’t know sum- 
mer had come.” 

When Mrs. McCarty-came home that evening: 
weary and heavy-hearted, she was greeted with a 
bright face and a voice much like Johnnie’s old-time 
tones. 

“Oh, mother!” he cried. “See, the summer has 
come! Dr. West brought me some of it, and now I 
shall get well.” And Johunie did get well. 

The butterfly lived its short life and died, but it 
had performed its mission. 

And when, one sunshiny May day, Johnnie and 
his mother left the bare attic room for a healthful 
home in the country, Dr. West said softly to herself, 
“No, it was not a mistake. God knows when to send 
the butterflies.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
NAN’S RIDE. 
BY GERTRUDE MORTON CANNON. 


A, is pa going to take the butter in town this 
M morning?” asked Nan, with shining eyes. 
“T suppose so, child,” Mrs. Tracy replied, 
as she carried the coffee-pot from the stove to the 
table; “why?” ; j 

“Then, O ma,” cried Nan, standing first on one 
foot and then on the other, as she twisted the strings 
of her pinafore, “can’t I go, too? Please, ma!” 

“T’m afraid you are not strong enough yet to take 
such a long ride,” her mother answered; “I don’t 
think your father would be willing. Come, call the 
children to breakfast. He wants to start just as 
soon as he can, for the horse is all harnessed now.” 

Nan said nothing, but there was a determined look 
upon her face as she called her brothers and sister, 
and took her own seat at the table. As her father 
entered the room and passed her, she seized his hand, 
and stopped him a moment. 

“Pa, may I go, too,—to Gardiner?” she asked- 
“Tam all well now.” ; 

“Hoh!” exclaimed Ted, “pa won’t take you.” 

“Let me go, too,” begged May, who always wanted 
to go where Nan went. 

“Can’t I, pa?” persisted the child, ignoring the 
others. 

“T would take you if you were strong enough, but 
T don’t believe you are. Besides,” added her father, 
teasingly ; ‘you might give the measles to the peo- 
ple in town.” 

Nan only laughed as she took the plate her father 
handed her; but she ate her breakfast quickly, and 
soon asked to be excused. Leaving the room, she 
sped upstairs to her own chamber, then ran out to 
the side-door where Bob was hitched, waiting for 
Mr. Tracy. ; 

Nan went around to the back of the wagon, whic 
to-day had only one seat in it, and looked beneath 
the large robe that was carefully spread over the 
bottom. Yes, the butter was there, and everything 
was ready to start. She glanced around to see if 
any of the children had come out yet. There was no 
one in sight; and with a quick moyement the little 
girl climbed up in the wagon, crawled under the 
seat, laid carefully down beside the butter, covered 
herself from head to toe with the robe, and waited. 

Presently Mr. Tracy came out, unhitched Bob — 
hurriedly, and called “ Good-by,” to his family. 

“Wait a minute, John,” cried Mrs. Tracy, from 
the kitchen. ‘Please take this jar of pickles with 
you, and leave it at Hollis’s for me. . He knows — 
what to do, and is going to sell them for me. It 
won't take you a second, as it is right on your 
way.” 

“All right;” and Mr. ‘Tracy went back for the 
pickles. When he returned, he put the jar on the 
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other side of the seat, gave a twitch at the robe in 
the pack of the wagon, jumped in, and drove off. It 
seemed to Nan that it took him some time to arrange 
his feet where they should be, and once she thought 
that her new red comb would surely be broken; but 
she lay as quiet as a mouse, scarcely daring to 
bréathe. 

Tn about twenty minutes Mr. Tracy reached Hollis’s 
store. Getting out with the pickles, he hitched old 
Bob, and disappeared. Under the blanket Nan drew 
a sigh of relief, Cautiously uncovering her head, 
she looked out. Yes, he really had gone; and now 
was her opportunity. Lightly she climbed up on the 
seat, and, putting on the hat which she had held 
tightly clasped in her arms, awaited her father’s 
yeturn. When he came out, he had a small bag of 
apples in his hand. 

“Oh, pa,” cried Nan, before he could speak; “I 
did want to come so much, but the others made such 
a fuss, —and I knew yon did not really care. Ma 
will not miss me. She’ll think I’ve gone off to the 
orchard. Say, you don’t care, do you, pa? I’m all 
well now, truly,” 

“JT am glad you are feeling so well, Nan, I am 
sure,” Mr. Tracy said quietly, as he got it. ‘ But,” 
he added, looking down at the dishevelled little 
figure in a thin frock, “ won’t you take cold in that 
thin dress?” : 

“Oh, no, pa,’’ Nan replied, eagerly ; “I brought 
my little shawl. See? ” 

Mr. Tracy looked down at her again as she put on 
her shawl, dropped the bag of apples down between 
them, took up the reins, and drove off without an- 
other word. The corners of his mouth twitched 
under his moustache: Was he really angry, after 
all, thought Nan. 

For half an hour not a word was spoken. 
Nan edged up to her father, and said : — 

_“ Say, pa, ain’t it a lovely day?” 

“ Very,” was the brief answer. 

Another long silence. Nan could not stand it. 

“Pa,” she whispered, “do you see those lovely 
apples beside the road? Do you suppose they belong 
to anybody? eS 


Then 


How I should like one! 

Her father pointed to the bag between them. 
“There are some,” he said, as he touched Bob with 
the whip. 

Nan reached for one, and book a big bite. 
how it did not taste as good as usual. 

“Don’t you want one, too, pa?” she asked. 

“No, I thank you.” 

Again old Bob felt another flick of the whip. 

Nan looked timidly up at her father, but he was 
gazing straight ahead. She touched his arm with 
a caressing gesture, but ‘there was no response, 
Finally the silence grew so oppressive that she could 
stand it no longer. Once more she spoke, but this 
time her head was cast down : — 

“Pa, may I, — may I lean up against you? ” 

“Tf you like,” was the answer. 

Nan did like, and she cuddled close to her father’s 
side. From that time not a word was spoken, — not 
a sound was heard, except the rumbling of the wagon 
and the twitter of the birds, until the city was 
reached. Then, as Nan discovered that instead of 
driving down the main avenue they were turning 
off into a well-known side-street, she sat up erect, 
with sparkling eyes. 

“Where are we going, pa?” she inquired, forget- 
ting everything in her excitement. 

“Why, to Mrs. Wing’s, of course. You did not 
expect I could take such a looking girl down town, 
did you? I should be ashamed of such a rumpled 
frock and untidy hair. I could not send you back 
when we had gone as far as Hollis’s, though I cer- 
tainly should have done so had you been stronger. 
But I shall punish you now by not taking you down 


Some- 


town to the stores, and shall leave you with Mrs. 


Wing instead.” 
“Punish” her! Nan’s face flushed with delight. 
Was n’t Mrs. Wing’s the very loveliest place in the 
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whole. wide world to go tot And wasn’t it the 
height of her happiness to be allowed to spend even 
a few moments with dear Mrs. Wing; and her dog 
and kittens and flowers, and her delicious ginger- 
bread? And now, to think that she might stay 
there a whole half day! Did her father really think 
it would punish her? If so, she must undeceiye him ; 
and, regardless of the fact that they were driving 
through a city street, she jumped up and threw her 
arms around her father’s neck, exclaiming, “ You 
dear, dear pa! It won’t punish me. It won't, really ; 
but you are so good, pa, that I will never do any- 
thing naughty as long as I live again!” * 

Mr. Tracy unwound the arms of his impulsive 
little daughter, but he smiled kindly. “ Be careful, 
Nan. Don’t make promises that you cannot keep. 
I dare say Mrs. Wing will be kind to you; but I don’t 
like to have her see you in a dirty frock and tumbled 
hair.” 

Nan hung her head. 

“T won't apni, pa, honestly; but,” she added, 
brightening, “ Mrs. Wing will lend me a comb, and 
I will look nice when you come back.” 

Mr. ‘Tracy smiled again at Nan in such a way that 
even though she wanted to hug him again, it hurt 
her keenly to think she had hurt him. But just then 
they drew up at a pretty house with green lawns and 
beautiful flowers, and a dainty young woman with 
a smiling face came out toward the gate to meet 
them. 

“Why, Mr. Tracy,” she said, “this is indeed a 
surprise. Has Nan got well enough to come and 
see me again? I am so glad.” And she hastened 
to help Nan dismount. 

“She is not very tidy to make a visit, Mrs. Wing,” 
Mr. Tracy replied, “but if you will keep her until I 
come back, I shall be greatly obliged to you. She 
came without my permission, you see.” 

And then he went on to tell the pretty lady how 
he had found Nan,—and he told it in such a way 
that Nan’s face burned in a more uncomfortable man- 
ner than during the measles. Mrs. Wing listened 
until he had finished; then, taking Nan’s hand, she 
said, gravely, though with a twinkle in her eye: — 

“Tam sure she will not do so again, — will you, 
dear? And first of all I shall punish her by putting 
her to bed to rest. Then we will comb out her curls, 
—and— well, we shall see what we will do then. 
But I will take good care of her,” she called, as Mr. 
Tracy drove off. “Come, Nannie;” and she led her 
up the gravel walk to the front door. 

“Oh, Mrs. Wing,” exclaimed Nan, as she clasped 
her friend tightly around her waist, while the tears 
stood in her eyes, though she could not have told 
why; “you are as lovely as you can be, —almost as 
good as pa himself !”’ which was Nan’s highest praise. 

When Mr. Tracy returned in the afternoon, he 
found a little girl with smooth hair aud a rested, 
happy face, waiting to go home with him. 

“Such a good time, pa!” she said, as she stepped 
up into the wagon. ‘“T never had such a good time. 
I hope ma has not missed me.” 

On their way home, Nan sat close to her father, 
his arm was around her all the way. And as the 
October sun sank toward the west, with the crickets 
chirping and the golden-rod nodding sleepily, the 
two had a long talk, — one of the confidential talks 
that had helped the child over so many hard places 
before. It was all too soon that they saw the familiar 
barns and chimneys in the distance. 

“Tt has been such a short ride home,” said Nan. 
“Not half so long as it was this morning.” And as 
they turned the corner and drove into the yard, she 
mustered courage to whisper softly: “Say, pa, tell 
me truly, — did you know all the time that I was 
under the blanket ?” 

Mr. Tracy laughed so heartily that Mrs. Tracy 
heard him, and came running to the door; but the 
only answer Nan got was a merry, quizzical look. 
And to this day she has not discovered whether her 
father really did know or not, 
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WHAT BESSIE DID. 
BY EDITH CALLENDER. 
THE noisy crows were flapping 
Above the dark pine-wood, 
And warm in the winter sunshine 
The quaint old farmhouse stood; 
A musical tinkle of water 
Fell from its dripping eaves, 
And busily hens were stirring 
The litter of straw and leaves. 


Alone in the farmhouse kitchen 
Dear mother worked away, 

For the troop of merry children 
Were all at school to-day, 

Save Bessie, the household darling, 
Plaything and pet of all, 

Fluffy and quick as a kitten, 
Rosy, and round as a ball. 


So mother swept the kitchen, 
And smoothed her patient brow: 
“T think I will see what mischief 
My Bessie is doing now.” 
° The parlor door she opened ; 
It framed a picture rare, — 
Dear grandpa wrapt in slnmber, 
Bess perched beside his chair. 


“What is mother’s darling doing ? ” 
She whispered, soft and low ; 

And Bess looked up and answered, 
With eyes and lips aglow, 

“Oh, Bessie has the scissors, 
Mamma, and Bessie tried 

To cut her hair and grandpa’s, — 
Dear grandpa’s hair, beside!” 


There on the faded carpet 
The severed ringlets lay, — 
Sunlight and moonlight mingled, 
A web of gold and gray ; 
Dear grandpa wrapt in slumber, 
With silvex locks half-shorn, 
And smiling Bess beside him, 
With golden head forlorn. 


SUSE EL AON Kies OoUi.2 


Mr. Bancrort, the historian, did not like to hear 
any one say “Thanks,” instead of “I thank you.” 
Many of the children of Washington who went to 
see him would say “Thanks” when he gave them 
anything. One day, after the word had been used 
so often that it quite irritated him, a little fellow of 
ten called for his autograph. There was a talk 
about American history, the autograph given, and 
the boy invited to call again. The little boy told his 
mother that “It was a beautiful visit.” And the bril- 
liant scholar and courteous gentleman of the old 
school said to a friend, speaking of the two calls, 
“That little man attracted me more than I can tell. 
With perfect boyhood and naturalness, he had the 
address of a gentleman, and as he left me, with cap 
in one hand and the other tucked confidently in 
mine, he said, ‘ Thank you, sir” in the old-fashioned 
way of my own boyhood.” — Sc/ected. 


A SIGNIFICANT NAME 


One of John Wesley’s wise sayings was: “ Never 
be unemployed, and never be triflingly employed.” 
This is how the name “ Methodist” arose. He him- 
self and his first followers put method into their 
work, and especially were they methodical in their 
use of time. In this sense all who want to do good 
work and much work must be methodists. They 
must concentrate their energies, and divide the 
hours and moments of the day according to a well- 
defined method. 
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“Hush, Jamie!” said his mother, who 
was present. ; ; 

_ Soon the candles thought it was time 
for little children to go to bed, so they 
began to flicker, and to go out one by 
one. And now the tree grew dark 
again, so that the gas was turned up 
to light the parlor. 

Then there was a demand for a 
speech from Master Clark Wilson 
He was ready to respond; and on this 
occasion he covered himself with honor, 
for he recited the appropriate poem, 
“Saint Nicholas and Christmas Eve.” 

Jamie's eyes grew large as Master 
Clark went on with his recitation. He 
was seen to shake his head in disap- 
proval. Something did not fit in with 
his ideas of propriety. He did not say 
then what it was. J 

The good mothers brought affairs 
to an end: Jamie bade his host good- 
night, and left for home. 


When he went to kiss his papa good- 


night, the father asked Jamie how he 


enjoyed himself: “ Did you have a good 


time, Jamie?” 


“Oh, yes, so good! I got a drum 
that Papa Santa Claus promised me; 


and Clark got a horn, and a book with 

ships and shoots and bangs in it.” 
“That ’s good; but how did you like 

the tree?” ree 


“Tt was spread all over with little 


lamps, and they burned like they growed 


um” 


ii 
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on the tree, and they burned the tree on 

‘fire; and Mrs. Wilson said, ‘Oh, my! 
oh, my! you naughty little things, you 
got to go out now.’”’ 

“Was that.all, Jamie?” 

“No,” said Jamie, solemnly, and 
shook his head. : 

“What else was done?” 

“Clark preached a preach, and it was 
the baddest preach I ever heard.” This 
was delivered in,a most earnest and 
impressive manner, as if some terrible 
thing had happened. The father, in 


Habit is ten times nature. WELLINGTON. 


OUR AMERICAN FLAG, 
A RECITATION. 


O rLae of a resolute nation, 
O flag of the strong and the free, 
The cherished of true-hearted millions, 
We hallow thy colors three ! 


Three proud floating emblems of glory, 
Our guide for the coming time; 

The red, white, and blue, in their beauty, 
Love gives them a meaning sublime. 


Thy red is the deep, crimson life-stream 
Which flowed on the battle plain, 

Redeeming our land from oppression, 
And leaving no servile stain. 


Thy white is a proud people’s honor, 
Kept spotless and clear as light, 
A pledge of unfaltering justice, 
A symbol of truth and right. 


Thy blue is our nation’s endurance, 
And points to the blue above,— 
The limitless, measureless azure, 
A type of our Father's love! 
MONTGOMERY. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
POOR TEXT AND POOR PREACH. 
BY TWO PARSONS. 


LARK WILSON invited his friend, Jamie 
Martin, over to his Christmas celebration, 
which came off on Christmas Eve. Clark 

was a boy of about seven years of age, while his 
friend Jamie was only four years old; but Jamie had 
opinions of his own, and his own ways of stating 
those opinions. 

Promptly at five o’clock, the candles were lighted, 
one by one, and soon the tree was radiant in a gar- 
ment of light. Some over-enterprising candles not 
only burned on their own account, but now and then 
set the branches of the tree ablaze. This pleased 
the children; they, in fact, grew merry over it, and 
clapped their hands. The mothers, however, as soon 
as possible put out these over-zealous candles; they 
should shine no more. 

The time came to cut the strings that tied the 
presents to the tree. On tip-toe the children waited 
to see what Santa Claus had brought. They waited 
for only a few minutes; then each one had his or her 
present. 

Eyes sparkled, hands clapped, and merry voices 
cried out, “Oh, isn’t that nice!” “That’s a good 
Santa Claus!” 

Jamie spoke up in his dignified manner, and said, 
“My papa is my Santa Claus, and he is the best 
Santa Claus in all the world.” 


astonishment, asked what the offending 
Clark had preached about. 
“Oh, about Old Nick,” was Jamie’s graye reply. 
This ended the conversation, for discussion was 
now impossible. 


For Every Other Sunday 
THE CHILD AND THE SNOWFLAKES. 
_ BY L. F. BOURNE. 
Snow, snow, beautiful snow, 
Where do you come from ? 
Whence do you go? 
Down from the regions of God’s white heaven, 
From wings of the angels, I dreamed you fell. | 
Count you I cannot; for “ seven times seven” 
And “ hundreds and thousands” is all I can tell. 


Snow, snow, beautiful snow, 
What are you like to 
Above — or below ? 
“ Liken us, little one, whither we go, 
To pure acts of kindness, to sweet words of love.” 
Said the snow, snow, feathery snow: 
“Like them we are winged, and are sent from 
above.” 


“ And, child,” said the snow, beautiful snow, 
“ach little love deed 
Shall widen and grow, 
Till deed touches deed, and your life’s little world 
With dress of sweet Purity suddenly wakes; 
As the great world is whitening and whitening 
just now 
With a carpet of snow from the tiniest flakes.” _ 


. 
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A LITTLE AFRAID. 


LEARNED A LESSON. 


“T pon’r care whether it rains or not; I won’t 
take the horse in till I get good and ready,” 
exclaimed John Dodd, a gigantic colored man, to 
one of the officers of the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, who, while investigating 
a complaint of cruelty to a dog in the neighborhood 
of Twenty-seventh Street and Seventh Avenue, 
found a sick horse standing in an alleyway. It was 
raining in torrents at the time, and the poor creature 
stood shivering in the pelting storm. ‘he officer 
was informed that the horse belonged to Dodd, who 
was found in an adjacent beer saloon, and, when 


requested to put his horse into the stable, answered 


as above. Now, Dodd, like many other ignorant 
persons, imagined that he had a perfect right to do 
what he pleased with what he termed his “ own prop- 
erty, and it was nobody’s business if he took his 
horse and threw it overboard.” He knows differ- 
ently now. Reporting the case to Headquarters by 
telephone, the officer was instructed to arrest Dodd, 
and was told that the ambulance would be sent to 
remove the horse to the hospital. When informed 
that he was under arrest, Dodd thought it a good 
joke, and defied the officer, who was a much smaller 
man, “to take him.’ Another surprise awaited the 
belligerent, for no sooner had he uttered his defiance 
than he found himself grasped by a strong hand, 


‘hustled into the street, and before he fully realized 


the situation he was on his way to the police court. 


In the meantime the suffering horse had been taken 
to the hospital in the ambulance, for care and treat- 
ment. A few hours’ confinement in the prison pen 
gave Dodd time for reflection, and when arraigned 
before Justice Hogan, charged with neglecting and 
refusing to care for his sick horse, he admitted his 
guilt and begged for merey. “I see I am wrong,” 
said he, “I can stay out as long as I please in the 
cold and can go without eating if I want to; but I 
am not obliged to. The horse can’t help himself. 
I have been taught a lesson which I will never for- 
get ; so let me go this once.” ‘The manly admission 
appealed to the magistrate’s sense of justice, and, 
after consulting with-the Society’s representative, 
it was decided to dismiss the case. 

Our Animal Friends. 


Patience is the key of content. MAHOMET. 


GOLDEN WORDS. 


Little deeds of kindness, 
Nothing do they cost; 

Yet, when they are wanting, 
Life’s best charm is lost. 


We are sometimes as different from ourselves as 


we are from others. ROCHEFOUCAULD. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SGN DISCIPLE OF SAINT VALENTINE. 


BY MARY LYON HAGAR,. 


HY, where do you suppose Nan is?” said 
mamma, a little anxiously, coming back 
from the window after a third vain ob- 
servation. “It’s long after noon, and 

she’s always back early.” 

“Perhaps — ” began Margaret, Nan’s big. sister; 
but she had time for no more, fora little red-cheeked, 
fur-clad figure burst into the room, and flung books, 
mittens, and Tam in a heap on the sofa. 

“QO mamma,” cried Nan, in one breath, “I’ve run 
so—and please let’s make some valentines — for 
there are lots that won’t have any —and it’s a shame 
—and I came in the back way because it was shorter, 


“and I was in such a hurry to ask you and Margaret 


{7 


if you would n’t help 

“There, Nan,” laughed mamma, “just stop a 
minute and get your breath and take off your things, 
and then tell us what it is you want.” 

Nan took off her coat, and ran to hang it up; and 
in a minute she was back with her story. 

“Why, you see, mamma, to-morrow ’s Valentine’s 
Day; and Miss Duncan said this morning we might 
have a valentine-box in school. Some of the girls 
asked her. ‘Then we can drop our valentines in; and 
Miss Duncan said she would stop lessons half an hour 
early, and we could haye them distributed. I thought 
that was lovely at first, and I got all planned what 
girls and boys I’d send to. And then at recess we 
girls were in the hall together, and Danny Carter 
came by. You know he’s homely and kind of rough, 
and none of the girls like him; but he was all alone, 
and I thought I’d speak to him. So IJ said, — 

“*Won’t it be fun to have a valentine-box, Danny 

“*QOh, you can have your old valentine-box,’ he 
said, real cross; ‘I don’t care nothin’ about it. I 
hain’t never hed any valentines.’ And then he ran 
outdoors quickly, 

“The girls began to giggle, and say how horrid he 
was, and I was kind of mad at first myself, for I 
didn’t think it was very polite; but after a while I 
began to be real sorry for Danny. Of course he 
did n’t like a valentine-box when he probably knew 
nobody would send him a valentine. Then I remem- 
bered that there were lots that were n’t very likely 
to have any; and, oh, mamma, it will be dreadful! 
for everybody will know they didn’t have any, and 
it will just spoil it all. Can’t I make some for them ? 
Margaret will help me, won’t you, Margie 4” 

The bright eyes were eager with entreaty as Nan 
paused for breath. 

“Why, yes, of course she will, and so will I, my 
dear little girl,’ said mamma. “Only, what do you 
want to make them of, and how many ¢” 

“There are about twenty-five that won’t have any, 
I’m afraid, mamma,” said Nan; “ but Ill send some 
of mine I had other years. That won’t leave so 
many to make; and I don’t care so very much about 
keeping them,” she added, bravely, 

Tt was quite a sacrifice for Nan to make, for her 
valentines were among her most hoarded possessions ; 
but Margaret came to the rescue. 

“Oh, no, you needn’t do that, Nan,” she said. 
“T’ve got alot of old ones I don’t want; I’ll hunt 
those up.” 

So as soon as Nan could run home from school in 
the afternoon, mamma and Margaret brought out 
cardboard and colored paper and scrap pictures, and 
some paper lace that mamma tore out of candy- 
boxes, and they set to work. Margaret looked up 
little verses for them, and printed them in water- 
colors, and painted flowers and little hearts on them; 
and mamma and Nan stuck on the paper lace and 


qs 
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the pictures. They worked like beavers; and when 
Nan’s bedtime came, there were twenty-five valen- 
tines waiting to be popped into their twenty-five 
enyelopes. 

“Now, how shall we direct them, Nan?” asked 
mamma, as she dried with the blotter the verse she 
had just printed, and surveyed a fat pink cupid smil- 
ing out of a wreath of forget-me-nots. 

Nan looked puzzled. “Why, I don’t see how I'll 
know who don’t have any,” she said, doubtfully. 

“Why don’t you leave them blank, and let Miss 
Duncan direct them when she sorts them out of the 
box ?” suggested Margie. 

“Oh, I will,” cried Nan, delightedly, “and I'll ask 
Miss Duncan not to tell where they came from; be- 
cause it’s more fun not to know who sent you your 
valentines, don’t you think so, mamma ?”’ 

Mamma did think so; and she thought, too, that 
her little daughter was showing that loveliest spirit 
of all, —to do good so that no one should know. 

Nan started for school yery early the next morn- 
ing, so that none of the girls would see the big 
bundle she had. She met Miss Duncan just going 
in, and explained it to her. E 

“You see, I thought we should n’t any of us enjoy 
it unless we all had some; so I brought these for the 
boys and girls that did n’t have any in the box,” she 
said, simply. 

Miss Duncan took the bundle, and kissed Nan’s 
bright face. 

“You dear, thoughtful child!” she cried. “I won- 
dered if any one would think of it.” 

After the lessons were over, Miss Duncan began 
to distribute the valentines. Nan left her own 
baker’s dozen unopened in her joy over the surprise 
and delight of the children who had never received a 
valentine before. Miss Duncan managed so cleverly 
that no one suspected the little plot; and it was a 
line of beaming faces that passed her as the children 
marched out of the schoolroom to compare their 
precions valentines in the hall and on the way home. 

As Nan opened her own gate, she heard some one 
calling her. It was Danny Carter. 

“Nan, stop a minute,’ he shouted. “I want to 
show you my valentine.” He came rushing up, 
and drew out of his envelope the valentine with a 
fat cupid and the forget-me-nots. His grimy fingers 
left a smutty line across it, but he did not notice that. 
“Tsn’t she a dandy?” he cried. “ With real poetry 
and everything! I ain’t never had one before. I 
don’t know who could have sent it to me.” 

He turned it over admiringly in his hand, then 
put it carefully back into its envelope. 

“T’m going to take it to show to mum,” he ex- 
plained; but he still hesitated. Then he suddenly 
blurted out: “See here, Nan! I’m awful sorry I 
was so cross about the valentine-box yesterday. Ill 
bet ‘t was you sent this. Youre the only girl that’s 
decent to me.” 

Then he turned and fled. 


A THRIFTY FAMILY. 


‘Twas a bitter cold morning ; the new-fallen snow 
Had pierced every crack where a snowflake could go; 
The streams were all solid, the ice sharp and clear; 
And even the fishes were chilly, I fear. 


Almost all the wild creatures were troubled and cold, 
And sighed for sweet summer, the shy and the bold ; 
But one thrifty family, as you must know, 
Was breakfasting merrily under the snow. 


Close by a tall tree, in a hole in the ground, 

Which led to a parlor, with leaves cushioned round, 

Five jolly red squirrels were sitting at ease, 

And eating their breakfast as gay as you please. 
D. H. R. Goopate. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HAPPY CHILDREN. 
BY MARY BYGRAVE. 


TROOP of little street urchins were hovering 
A about the steps of a kindergarten on one of 
the poorer streets of Boston. 

It was one of those bitterly cold mornings when 
people clad in furs were complaining of the cold; 
but not so the little kindergartners, for they were as 
happy as birds, hopping up and down the side-walk, 


with their bright little eyes wide open to see if there 


was anything on the ground worth picking up. 

When the sharp wind would pierce their little half- 
clad bodies, instead of erying about the cold as some 
children would have done, they began to sing, for with 
their songs there is a great deal of motion. I forgot 
about the cold myself in watching these little children. 
Presently a small boy rushed up to me: “Gi mea 
smell of your flower, please, and I'll sing ‘Good 
Morning Merry Sunshine.’” TI had scarcely touched 
the rose in my button-hole when there were five other 
children around me, all singing the same song with 
eager, upturned faces. I asked them if they thought 
I could divide it into six parts. ‘‘No,” piped out one 
little girl, ‘‘ but each one of us could smell of it, and 
that would be most as good.” After they had had “a 
smell of it,’ I yave it to the little fellow that had 
spoken first. He took’it, saying, “Ill ask teacher 
to put it in a bottle on her desk and then we can all 
see it.” Was he not a generous little boy 4 

I pass the kindergarten very often, and the chil- 
dren always greet me with a bright “ Good morning.” 

Last Friday, as I went by the school, the same little 
boy rushed down the steps and modestly gave me a 
braided mat he had made for me. He is a kind, 
generous, and thoughtful little fellow, and I feel sure 
he will make his teacher proud of him some day. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
TWIN VALENTINES. 
BY HELEN T. PREBLE. 


Two angry little voices rose from the back yard, 
and two very flushed faces confronted each other, 
and worse still, two grimy, chapped hands were 
raised to, strike, when Mamma Gray put up her 
window, and said: — 

“Why, what is the matter, children ?” 

“He knocked my snow-man’s ear off.” 

“He punched a hole in my fort.” 

“How dreadfully naughty you do look,” sighed 
Mamma Snow. “TI can’t bear to look at such bad 
little boys.” And Mamma Gray echoed her words. 
Tom went back to his snow-man, and Hal to his fort, 
and silence reigned, awful silence, broken only by the 
occasional dripping of water from the conductor, 
A poor little half-starved cat crept up under the 
drops to quench her thirst, and seeing these two quiet 
little boys, sat down a while to rest. Hal saw her 
first, and hurried to pat her, but Tom, watching 
cornerwise, hurried after him, and war was again 
declared. 

“T saw her first.” 

“She’s in my yard.” 

“She’s in my yard, too, Tom Snow.” 

Now the naughty hands went up again, and Mamma 
Snow called ‘Tom into the house just as Mamma Gray 
called Hal. Now Tom and Hal each lived in an 
apartment in the same house, so when+they started 
to obey their mothers, it was a serious question who 
should go upstairs first. 

“T lived here first.” 

“My uncle lived here ’fore you did.” 

“Don’t care, 1’m going first.”’ And Hal dived for 
first chance, but naughty Tom was too quick, and 
Mamma Snow and Mamma Gray had to come and 


. lead each boy upstairs. 


“Harold Gray, you will stay in bed all day long 
for being so naughty. Aren’t you ashamed?” 


Harold opened his big brown eyes, and said, “ But 
I can’t buy my valentine for Tom.” 

“Buy a valentine for Tom! I should think not 
now. ‘Think how bad you were to Tom.” 

Hal’s chubby face grew cross again. 

“He knock —” 

“T do not want to hear any more, my son.” And 
Hal was left to think over his bad behavior. 

Tom likewise was condemned to bed, and likewise 
thought how the pretty valentine he was going to buy 
for Hal would remain down town. 

I think it was Tom who fell asleep first, At any 
rate it was he who dreamed this dream : 

He and Hal were quarrelling again and he struck 
Hal, and just then he heard a pitiful ery, and a dear 
little snow-white kitten stood beside him, her face 
bruised where he had struck her. He looked for 
Hal, but he could not see him, and the kitten kept 
rubbing around, coaxing to be petted. He began to 
be sorry that he had struck Hal, and he remembered 
how his mother had often told him that God, who 
was so kind, and gave him his pleasant home and 
kind father and mother, knew when he was cross, 
and that the pretty white angels in Heaven wept, 
and their tears remained to mar their record books. 
Tom felt very sorry when he awoke, and thought 
what a bad boy he had been, and when his mother 
brought him his supper, he told her his dream, and 
cried because he had no valentine for Hal. 

Mamma Snow thought a moment, and then she 
clapped her hands, and said: 

“Tom, I know a loyely valentine.” 

“What, mamma?” ; 

But mamma burried away after Tom’s clothes, 
dressed him as quickly as she could, and then whis- 
pering something to him, led him out into the hall- 
way. 

Tom crept up the stairs, and had reached the top 
when he met another littlé boy, who put out his arms 
to meet Tom’s arms, and two little yoices, no longer 
loud and cross, said : — 

“T’m awful sorry, and here’s your valentine,” and 
two hearty smacks rang through the hall-way, and 


gladdened the hearts of Mamma Snow downstairs 


and Mamma Gray upstairs. 


For Every Other Stinday, 
EDITH’S YES. 


Ir happened one day that a dear little girl who was 
born to be happy and gay and to lead a noble life did 
a very wrong thing. She told a lie. It seemed to 
her only a very small one; she only said “ Yes, 
mamma,” instead of “No, mamma.”’ 

Her mamma said to her, “ Edith, did you tell John 
to stop for the package ¢?” Edith had been told to do 
this and she could n’t bear to say she had forgotten it. 
The little word “yes” slipped out before she knew 
she was going to say it, and then she was ashamed 
to correct her answer. 

Now from this there happened a terrible thing, for 
the package contained a vial of medicine for little 
cousin Lizzie, who lived in the country, two miles 
from a doctor and five miles from a drug-store. 
Lizzie had not been well in the morning, and her 
mamma, fearing she might have an attack of croup 
from a sudden cold she had taken, sent for a medi- 
cine which had always helped her. Edith’s mother 
had bought the remedy and left it at the drug-store 
for John, the coachman, who happened to be in town, 
to call for, and Edith had been sent to tell John. 
She played by the way and forgot her errand until 
it was too late. 

That evening, when John reached home, dear little 
Lizzie was very ill, and that night she died. Perhaps 
the remedy would have done no good, but Edith’s 
days were made very unhappy, and her little gay life 
was clouded for years by this sad, sad “yes,” and you 
may be sure that she never again was tempted to 
tell an untruth, even if it seemed about something of 
no importance whatever. A.E.H.S. 
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DO YOU KNOW HIM TOO? 
BY MARIA C. RUDPY. 

»\ I know a boy with eyes of blue, 

A sunny smile, heart warm and.true ; 


Who’s as bright as a button, and sweet as a pink, 
Yet cannot be taught to stop and think. 


Against the house, in careless play, 
He threw his ball the other day, : 
When right through the window it went with a 
chink! » 
Because he did not stop to think. 


He leaves his marbles on the floor, 

He jumps down stairs, he slams the door; 
Is very sorry, but quick as a wink 

He does it again, for he does not think. 


And yet without this bonny lad 

My heart would be both lone and sad, 

For in loye’s golden chain he’s a strong, bright link, 
This boy who cannot be taught to think. 


THE BEST MONUMENT. 


Lowe vt said of Dean Stanley, “I think that no 
man ever lived who was so pleasant to so many 
people.” ‘This pleasantness and the Dean’s desire to 
do good are shown by the following story from his 
biography: One day two gunners of the Royal 
_ Artillery, who had just come from Shoeburyness, 
strolled into Westminster Abbey. The Dean, who 
had observed them looking with admiration at the 
monument of a soldier, went up to them and said, 
“You wear the Queen’s uniform, and I am sure that 
you would like to do something heroic, and have a 
monument erected to you.” ‘The soldiers said that 
they would. Upon this, Stanley put a hand on the 
arm of each of them, and said, “ All the monuments 
here will, in time, crumble away, but if your names 
are written in the Book of Life you will have a 
memorial that will never fail.” Then he invited 
them to breakfast next morning at the Deanery, and 
when they were going away called out, “See that 
your names are in the Book of Life.” — The Quiver. 
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YOUNG CONTRIBUTORS. 
Sr. Paur’s CarHeDRAL. 


Sr. Paux’s Carueprar in London is the largest 
and most magnificent Protestant church in the world, 
and is usually ranked second only to St. Peter’s in 
Rome among religious structures of modern times. 

The site of the present building was occupied 
about 610 by a Christian church, dedicated to Saint 
Paul. This church was nearly five hundred years 
old when it was first destroyed by fire. But from its 
ruins arose a much more splendid edifice. This 
building remained until 1137, when it again suffered 
severely from fire. It was soon restored with great 
splendor, the bishops and people giving liberally to 
defray the cost. 

Old St. Paul’s was the largest church in the country. 
The total height of the stone tower and spire was 
five hundred and twenty feet. The cloister was 
' ninety feet square, with a beautiful Chapter House in 
‘the centre. 

In 1666, the great fire of London completely de- 
stroyed the old cathedral, with a large portion of the 
city and most of the churches; and thereafter Sir 
Christopher Wren was employed to design about 
fifty of the new churches. This was during the reign 
of Charles II. In 1673, Wren sent designs for a new 
cathedral to the king, who selected one, and ordered 
a model of it on a larger scale. This was done. 
Its plan was in the form of a Greek cross; but this 
was set aside, and a new design was modelled on 

that of a Gothic cathedral. 


The skill displayed by Wren in this building is 
greatly admired. Many regret that the external 
dome is of wood and not of stone, and so liable to 
soon decay; but by making it of wood Wren was 
enabled to raise it to a height which makes it one of 
the noblest buildings in the world. 

Alden says: “St. Paul’s dome is particularly suc- 
cessful, and is admitted to be the finest in existence, 
no other being so graceful and varied in outline, yet 
so massive in general effect.” Its height, from the 
pavement to the top of the cross, is four hundred and 
four feet 

St. Paul’s is the burial-place of many heroes and 
men of distinction, whose monuments adorn the 
interior of the cathedral. Among those are Nelson 
and Wellington, Moore, Howe, St. Vincent, Sir 
Christopher Wren, and other distinguished civilians. 

Satty Dawes, 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A FRIEND OF DOGS. 
BY ELLA F. MOSBY. 


HEN we first hear of him he is a curly- 
headed little fellow only five years 
old. But young as he was, he had begun 
Aa to draw portraits. Some of these childlike 
[Sez drawings — very good likenesses they are 
we too — are preserved in the famous English 
Art Museum at South Kensington. If I were to ask 
the children whose portraits this little boy drew, I am 
sure they would all give the. same answers. They 
know they love best to make pictures of animals, 
especially of the animals that are their most familiar 
acquaintances. 

When the Human Race was, so to speak, a boy ; 
that is, when men had not been wholly civilized, and 
spent most of their time in hunting and war, they 
made likenesses or portraits of the wild animals they 
hunted or tamed, in their own rude way. For in- 
stance, there is a rough likeness of a deer scratched 
with a flint on the wall of a cave by a savage, and it 
is probable, from much geological evidence, that it 
was made there many and many a century ago, and 
only discovered of late years. In old Nineyah the 
people loved to make strong bulls and lions of stone, 
with which to decorate their city. The Egyptians 
made asses and dogs and lions in their decorations. 
The Greeks were like ourselves, and especially de- 
lighted in dogs and horses — short, thick-set little 
horses, that may be seen in pictures of their famous 
building, the Parthenon. 

So you may be sure that artists when they are 
children love to draw animals; but when they grow 
older, most of them prefer to draw men and women. 
Once a great Italian painter, one of whose pictures 
was so beautiful that the people called the street 
where it was first exhibited “the joyous street or 
quarter,” went to walk on the mountains. There 
he saw a little shepherd-boy, drawing with a piece 
of chalk on a flat stone the head of the big ram that 
was the leader of his little flock. 

“ He will make a great painter,” said Cimabue; and 
he persuaded the boy’s parents to let him take the 
child as his pupil. That was the painter Giotto, who 
in time became greater than his master; but he 
stopped painting sheep, and painted men, and some- 
times angels, instead. There are other painters how- 
ever, like Rosa Bonheur, who paint lifelike horses 
and cattle, and Gottfried Mind and Henriette Ronner, 
who paint cats, and Edwin Landseer, the painter of 
whom I am going to tell you, and whose portraits of 
dogs are the finest ever taken, who love animals all 
their lives. Edwin Landseer painted them at least 
sixty-six years, counting from those drawings made 
at five, until his death in 1873. His father, who was 
an artist also, —and, indeed, all his six brothers 
and sisters were painters or engravers, — lived near 
Hampstead Heath, and when little Edwin was six or 
seven years old, he carried him there one day. Edwin 


was delighted by the sheep and cows he saw grazing 
on the green grass, and his father gave him a pencil 
and paper, and told him to draw them. I think it 
was due to the neighborhood of this Heath, where the 
donkeys and sheep and other animals were in the 
habit of grazing, that Landseer’s first studies were of 
cows and horses and sheep. But it was not long 
before he began to choose dogs as his favorite 
subjects; and it is said that his teacher in painting 
took a great fancy to him, and used to call him “my 
little dog-boy.” He has a picture painted when he 
was about sixty-three years old, of himself at work, 
with a dog gravely looking over each shoulder, It 
looks so confidential and intimate that you can see 
his friendship for dogs is of long standing, 

Miss Reed tells us sad stories about two of his 
pictures. His portrait of the “Sleeping Bloodhound ” 
was taken while the faithful creature was dying, 
having been hurt while running to meet its master. 
“The Cavalier’s Pets” is a charming painting of 
two dear little King Charles spaniels with the sweet- 
est heads imaginable. On a table lie the Cavalier’s 
spurs, his hat with its long plumes, and his muff, — it 
was the fashion for gentlemen to use muffs then. 
Both of these little spaniels lost their lives by a fall; 
one from a high table, and the other from a staircase. 

Besides Landseer’s famous pictures of “Odin,” a 
mastiff, “ Hafed,’’ a stag hound, the great bloodhound 
and the little terrier in ‘‘ Dignity and Impudence,” 
the Newfoundland in “A Member of the Humane 
Society,” and many other different kinds of dogs, this 
artist painted some beautiful pictures of deer, horses, 
monkeys, and lions. Indeed, he studied lions more 
closely than any other animals, except dogs; and a 
comical anecdote is related of the fright of his guests - 
at a dinner-party on hearing that a lion was at the 
door, —not knowing that the keeper of the Zodlog- 
ical Garden had sent him a dead one to paint. He was 
exceedingly quick with his work, one or two of his 
finest portraits having been taken at a sitting. It is 
said that he once — in order to prove that two things 
might be drawn at the same time — made two spirited 
sketches, with one hand drawing a splendidly antlered 
stag’s head and with the other the head of a horse. 

He had a very pleasant home in Regent’s Park, a 
large barn for a studio, and a fine garden; and here 
he could keep the animals he loved to study and paint. 
I think it is because he was so truly a friend of his 
dogs that he learned to know their character so well; 
for his portraits not only show us the color and size 
of the dogs, and whether they had curly or straight 
hair, but they also tell us of their love and courage 
and fidelity. They were, indeed, so really friends to 
him that we ourselves learn to love them as such, 
from his pictures. 


YANKEE DOODLE. 


Dip you know that “ Yankee Doodle” was written 
by an Englishman? Here is the story of the 
song ; — 

It is doubtful if there is any part of this country, 
no matter how isolated, where the tune “ Yan- 
kee Doodle” is not thoroughly familiar to the 
inhabitants. 

It was written by Dr Richard Schuchburg (whose 
commission dates 1737), in the French and Indian 
War of 1755, under General Jeffrey Amherst, and 
was intended as a “take-off” on the “rag-tag and 
hobtail” reeruits of the Colonies that came into the 
army. It “took” so well, however, that the Ameri- 
cans have adopted it and would not part with it for 
anything. ‘The first words, 


“ Father and I went down to camp,” 


were in the “Boston Journal” in 1768, and the first 
record of the tune is in Arnold’s “ Two to One,” 
1784; so that “Yankee Doodle,” although written by 
a British surgeon, is really American. 


The Wellspring. 
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~EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Tur Editor salutes his readers, one and all, and 
invites them to enjoy this number of Every OTHER 
SunpaAY, with its varied contents. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


HEART OF BRUCE. 


S BY M. LOUISE FORD. 


Tw a beautiful glen, by the side of a little river, in 
the south of Scotland, is the home of the poet Drum- 
mond, the friend of Shakespeare and Ben Jonson. 
Hawthornden is the name given to this lovely spot, 
which is surrounded by high wooded cliffs overlook- 
ing the sparkling river below. 

Near the house is a curious cave in the solid rock, 
which is called Bruce’s Cave, because in the year 
1300 Robert Bruce hid from his enemies and set up 
his household establishment in this secret place, which 
he was fortunate enough to discover. It is separated 
into various rooms; and over the low doorways, cut 
in the rock, may be seen the placards, “library,” 
“ dining-room,”’ etc. 

King Robert longed to go to the Holy Land and 
recoyer Jerusalem; but he was stricken with the ter- 
rible disease leprosy, and on his death-bed requested 
that his good friend Lord Douglas should carry his 
heart to the Holy City, and place it in the Holy 
Sepulchre. Douglas promised; and after Bruce’s 
death the heart was embalmed, enclosed in a silver 
case, and placed with a silver chain about his neck. 
On the way to Jerusalem to carry out Bruce’s wish, 
he fell in battle with the Moors in Spain. With his 
dying strength he threw the precious casket into the 
midst of the Scottish army, saying, “ Heart of Bruce! 
I follow thee or die.” The soldiers accepted the 
trust,and bore it back to Scotland; and to-day its 
resting-place is pointed out within the walls of 
Melrose Abbey. 


LETTER-BOX, 


WOLLASTON, MASss. 
DEAR Mr. Eprtor, —I hope you had a Merry Christ- 
mas, and will have a Happy New Year. At home, we 
have had the Every OrnerR SunpAy for six years, and 
enjoy reading it very much. I belong to a Lend-a-Hand 
Club, and its name is the ‘Sunny Hour Club.’? We 
had a Christmas “dime sale,’”’ Dec. 21, 1894, and made 
thirty-two dollars. The Club is composed of twenty-one 
boys, from ten to thirteen years old. Our object is to help 
those less fortunate than ourselves. I will send you a 
pi puzzle, which vou may publish if vou like. 
Very truly, Avery L. BENNETT. 


QuINoy, ILL. 
Dear Every OTHER Sunpay,— I like your stories 
very much. I generally read them all. I tried to make 
out the anagram in the paper of December 16, and I send 
you my answer. Respectfully, A.M 
[The auswer was correct. ] 
LEOMINSTER, MASs. 
Drar_ Eprror, — Enclosed you will find answers to 
the puzzles in No. 9, also an enigma and anagram of my 
ewn composition, I take the Every Orner SunpAyY, 
and enjoy it very much. Hoping my puzzles worthy of 
publications, I am 
Yours respectfully, Grace W. CHANDLER, 
[The answers were all correct. ] 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
DEAR Mr. Eprror, —I get the Every OTHER SunN- 
DAY from our Sunday School; and I enjoy the puzzles 
very much, and solve a good many. I hope the answers 
will be correct. They are from Vol. X., No. 9, 
Yours sincerely, CuHartes Watney DALL. 
(The answers were correct. ] 


CHARADE. 


My first grows on a climbing vine, 
And brings a goodly price; 

In early summer, when we dine, 
We think it very nice. 


My second, herald of the morn, 
Loud crows at break of day: 

“Rouse up, rouse up! The night is gone! 
Rouse, farmers all, I say!”’ 


My whole is a conceited bird, 
With brilliant tail, and tall; 

I’m sure that you of it have heard, 
Or seen this bird, my whole. 


A PATR OF DIAMONDS, 
1, A consonant. <A verb. A very useful kitchen 
article. A woman’s name. A vowel. 
_2. A consonant. Something that lies on the floor. A 
girl’s name. A number. A vowel. 


A: B.C: 


ANAGRAM. 

Sour, dtreyyesa, mesoheewr twebnee eirsnsu dan tsesun, 
wto logend ohurs, aceh ets tihw xsyit anmddoi tnuimes. 
On rwared si fefrdeo, orf htye rea oneg ofreevr. 

Rupotr New. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
My first is in lawn, but not in yard, 
My second is in book, but not in card. 
My third is in ton, but not in toy. 
My fourth is in girl, but not in boy. 
My fifth is in five, but not in six. 
My sixth is in fire, but not in sticks. 
My seventh is in wall, but not in heap. 
My eighth is in rill, but not in creek. 
My ninth is in long, but not in tall. 
My tenth is in low, but not in fall. 
My whole, a noted poet. M. L. 


ENIGMA XXVI. 

I Am composed of twenty-five letters. 

My 18, 8, 25, is a body of water. 

My 21, 15, 7, 12. is a place. 

My 10. 8, 20, 9, 6, is a most important domestic animal. 

My 22, 8, 25, is a product of the field. 

My 7, 10, 2, 24, 14, is a grain. 

My 5, 24, 21, 2. is an entrance. 

My 7, 24, 9, 22, 19, 16, 13, 21, 3, 12, is the name of a 
patriot. 

My 6, 8, 4, 14, 10. is a large body. 

My.7, 2, 23,.12, 6, 17, 23, 8, 95. isa day of the week. 

My 21, 3, 12, is a large measure. 


7 

My 16, 11, 1. 22, 14, is a part of day. , 
My whole is the name of a legal holiday. 
‘ E,izaBeTH McCauLtey. _ 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No, 9 a 
Enigma XXII. Edward A, Horton. 7 
Riddle. Picture. 3 1 


PI PUZZLE, 
All that you do, 
Do with your might; 
Things done by halves 
Are never done right. 


MISSING LETTER PUZZLE. w 


The north wind doth blow, and we shall have snow, 
And what will poor robin do then, poor thing? 

He will sit in a barn, and keep himself warm, , 
And hide his head under his wing, poor thing. 


A BINDER FOR “EVERY OTHER SUNDAY.” 


Wn have desired for a long time to offer our 
subscribers a first-class binder, to hold the numbers 
of “Every Other Sunday” in a bound book form. 
It is almost impossible to keep the separate issues of — 
this paper in good shape, and have ithem ready for 
reference, without some such help as this binder 
affords. ; ; : 4 : 

This is simple but strong, and will hold forty-four 
numbers, covering two years. It is so made that 
after a number of ‘ Every Other Sunday” is received 
and read, it can be placed at once in the file and kept 
there with the preceding copies. The regular price 
of such a binder is thirty cents; but we haye made 
arrangements whereby it can be furnished for twenty 
cents, which includes expense of postage and packing. 
The name of our paper is printed on the outside, and 
the covers are flexible but strong. hein 

As an inducement to our young people and others 
to preserve “Every Other Sunday,” we make this 
offer: Any new subscriber, living outside of Boston, 
sending fifty-five cents, will receive “Every Other 
Sunday” for one year, and a binder; if living in 
Boston, seventy-five cents. This difference is made 
by the postal laws. j 

Address, Every Oraer Sunpay, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. ae mn 


Entered as second-class mail matter, Boston, 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


(A BI-WREKLY.) 


THE uniform subscription price of Every OTHER 
SuNDAY is forty cents a year; but subscribers ‘residing — 
in the Boston postal district’ must send’ twenty cents 
additional for postage. All members of Sunday Schools 
who subscribe for the paper will receive their copies in 
the package sent to their schools. Twenty-two num 
constitute 1 volume ; publication is suspended in July 
and August. : f 
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